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About Our Cover 


Fog shrouded, almost unseen, the Goddess of Liberty atop 
the capitol dome salutes April with lone star raised high. 
y fa Budding trees in the capitol grounds belie the wintry scene 
: and give promise of sunny days ahead. Photograph by Jack 
Lewis. 


Inside Front Cover 


William L. Hudgins, Chemist II in the Paint Section, Materials 
and Tests Division, extracts ail from a paint vehicle. A High- 
way Department inspector samples raw material at the plant 
observes the paint-making process, and tests samples of the 
finished product before it is used on Texas highways. Photo- 
graph by Robert Gates. 
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Hidden Persuaders 


Highway designers are concerned with movement 
of vehicles. But their primary responsibility is safety 
of the driver and his passengers. 

The Texas Highway Department constantly is en- 
gaged in research activities to this end. Develop- 
ments of this research frequently are incorporated in 
new highway design. 

However, many of the more important safety 
features are not readily apparent to the average 
motorist. In the words of the advertising man they 
might be termed “hidden persuaders.” 

We refer specifically to the work of our landscape 
specialists whose plantings along Texas highways 
have attracted national attention in recent weeks. In 
an interview with the editors of a national magazine, 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson has cited the profusion of wild- 
flowers and other roadside plantings as exemplifying 
the President's program for highway beautification. 

These plantings have been a practice of the Texas 


Highway Department for some 30 years. Specifically, 
the wildflowers are of extreme value in the control of 
soil erosion. Esthetically, they add a refreshing dash 
of color to the monotony of driving. 

At the same time, long before the motorist may 
be aware of it a carefully placed bush, tree, or bed 
of flowers may serve as a warning that the road 
curves or dips. The apparent natural beauty of the 
scene may be considered a ‘fringe benefit.” 

The Texas Highway Department has built more 
than a thousand roadside parks, safety rest areas and 
scenic turnouts. Here drivers may enjoy the grandeur 
of our scenic wonders, while taking a few moments 
respite to ward off highway hypnosis. 

We can heartily endorse the President’s campaign 
for making our highways beautiful. But the Texas 
Highway Department’s primary responsibility is 
unchanged . . . and safety is our most important 
product! 
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The Christ 


of the Rockies 


Ou: OF THE MOST FAMOUS religious symbols on the 
North American continent, The Christ of the Rockies, looks 
down on Interstate 10 in El Paso. 

The 42-foot stone figure of Christ on the Cross stands on 


the rugged peak of Sierra de Cristo Rey . . . the Mountain of 


Christ the King. 


From its summit is a grandeur to be found at few other 


points in North America. Standing at the altar in the shadow 
of the cross, the pilgrim can gaze on the Rio Grande Valley, 
with the river itself a tiny ribbon winding its way through 
irrigated fields of renowned fertility and production. 

The mountains hover near at this point, which is called 
the Pass of the North and from which the city of El Paso 
derives its name. Then the mountains spread out V-shape to 
the northwest and to the southeast. 

Nearby, at the foot of Sierra de Cristo Rey, U.S. 85 pass- 
es. It eventually will extend from Alaska to Argentina, reach- 
ing another famous Christian symbol, the Christ of the 
Andes. The Andes cross commemorates the unbroken peace 
between Argentina and Chile; the Rockies cross represents 


On the rugged, rock strewn peak of Sierra de Cristo Rey, the 
Christ of the Rockies stands 4,576 feet above sea level. Three 
states meet here, New Mexico, Texas, and Chihuahua in 
Mexico. And by the base of the mountain U.S. 85 passes on 
its way from Alaska to Argentina. 


good will between the United States and Mexico. 

Each year many pilgrims make the trip up the moun- 
tain to the monument, some on burros, some on foot. The 
more devout pilgrims climb the trail barefooted, singing 
and chanting prayers as they climb. Fourteen crosses along 
the trail represent the Way of the Cross. It takes about two 
hours to climb the four-mile trail. Most of the pilgrims come 
to Sierra de Cristo Rey on the last Sunday of October, the 
Feast of Christ the King. They come from Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Mexico, and from states 
even farther away. Services at the summit are conducted by 
the Bishop of the El Paso Diocese. 

The Christ of the Rockies stands on a summit 4,576 feet 
above sea level, in the state of New Mexico about three miles 
from downtown El Paso. The international boundary runs 
a few feet away from Cristo Rey, and three states meet at 
the mountain: Texas and New Mexico in the United States, 
and Chihuahua in Mexico. 

The cross stands 33.5 feet high, on a nine-foot base. The 
figure of Christ measures 27 feet in height. Cordova cream 


sandstone quarried near Austin was used for the project. 

Responsible for completion of the great task of building 
the statue is the Reverend Lourdes F. Costa, pastor of the 
Smeltertown, Texas, parish. His bedroom window faced the 
mountain, and every morning on arising he would gaze at 
the peak. He did not know whether it was in Texas, New 
Mexico, or Mexico. It was not designated on official maps 
of the Boundary Commission. No one knew the exact loca- 
tion, nor if the peak had ever been scaled. 


| n 1933 the Pope called on parishes throughout the world 
for spiritual or material monuments to mark the 19th Cen- 
tennial of the Redemption. Father Costa then visualized the 
erection of the cross on this peak, and in October of that 
year Father Costa, accompanied by 100 parishioners, climbed 
the mountain. When they reached the top after several ar- 
duous hours, Father Costa became convinced the project 
was truly divinely inspired. The response of his parishioners 
exceeded his fondest hope, and they made a vow to erect 
a cross atop the mountain. 


Before the cross could be mounted, a trail had to be 
blazed up the mountain. Parishioners of Father Costa’s 
church toiled in their spare time to build the six-foot wide 
trail four miles up the mountain side and to erect the first 
of two temporary crosses on the peak. At this time, the 
government named the mountain Sierra de Cristo Rey. 

But neither Father Costa nor his parishioners were really 
satisfied. The monument they envisioned was far beyond 
their means. Father Costa appealed to the then Bishop of the 
El Paso Diocese, the Most Reverend Anthony J. Schuler 
who passed on this appeal to the diocese. Thus it was planned 
to erect a monument that would compare in size and re- 
nown with the Christ of the Andes. 

By 1937, enough funds had been raised to commission 
the internationally known sculptor Urbici Soler to carve the 
monument. 


, Se and the engineer, A. J. Slogeris, ran into appalling 
difficulties before the task was completed. For the engineer 
there was the problem of moving the massive sandstone 
blocks up the mountainside. And when that was accom- 
plished, the cross had to be built sturdy enough to withstand 
the elements of a mountain peak. 

The 30 tons of stone blocks were moved by truck to the 
base of the mountain. A tractor with trailer hauled the stone 
up the trail. It was forced to stop quite a distance from 
the construction site, so an incline railway was installed 
to carry the 67 blocks of stone to the peak. 

A scaffolding of four pillars and a crossbar was erected 
with a differential pulley chained to the crossbar. Each block 
was hoisted into place with this rig. The structure was firmly 
anchored by drilling a steel support through its center and 


.% 


extending it 30 feet into the mountain. Nevertheless, a strong 
wind and will cause a microscopic swaying of the monument. 
Should the wind reach a velocity of 100 miles an hour, the 
statue could sway as much as one inch. 

Soler discovered a problem when he began to sketch the 
face on the huge cross, because the figure was to be much 
larger than life size, yet he could not get far enough away 
on the scaffolding to estimate the proportions. As a result, 
Soler spent hours shouting instructions to an assistant at 
the work site while he stood some distance down the slope of 
the mountain. By this method, he sketched the figure with 
another man’s hand. 

Soler worked mainly with an air chisel. He began carv- 
ing in June 1938, and completed the monument after a year of 
intermittent work during storms, lightning, wind, and blazing 
sun. 


T.. finished statue was dedicated on October 29, 1939. 
Its cost had totaled $100,000. The proposed additional proj- 
ect will involve an outlay of an estimated additional 
$400,000, and includes leveling off the top of the mountain, 
building an amphitheater with a wide stairway to the base 
of the cross, and encircling the monument with a crown, 
or fence, 125 feet in circumference and eight feet high. 


A. international dedication of the monument was held a 


year later, on October 17, 1940, and newspaper clippings of 
the event reflect the impact it made. An estimated 50,000 
persons came to the rites, which were conducted by the 
largest gathering of ecclesiastical dignitaries in the history 
of the Southwest. 

Delegates included Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Gicog- 
nani, papal delegate to the United States, Bishop (then 
Monsignor) Fulton J. Sheen, and the Most Reverend Luis 
Martinez, apostolic delegate to Mexico. 

The El Paso Herald Post described the ceremony: 

“Attended by all the most colorful rites of the Catholic 
Church, plus the pageantry of the faithful plodding up 
the mountain trail with religious banners streaming and song 
floating away on the desert breeze, the statue to Christ the 
King was dedicated . 

“The tiny top of the mountain, no bigger than an oversize 
room, was so crowded with church prelates, altar boys, flag 
bearers, speakers and visitors that it was almost impossible 
to move. 

“For hours before the service, the faithful wound up the 
broad trail by the thousands. From the mountain top they 
appeared to have turned the rugged mass of rock into a 
human ant hill. At the scores of shrines along the way, men, 
women and children knelt on the rocks to pray.” 


This brand new covered bridge is the pride of Pepperell, Massachusetts. 


New Covered Bridge Carries Modern Traffic 


‘THE LITTLE TOWN of Pepperell in eastern Massachu- 
setts recently dedicated its new wooden covered bridge span- 
ning the Nashua River. Pepperell was thus the third Massachu- 
setts town to have a new full-width covered bridge constructed 
for it by the Massachusetts Department of Public Works. The 
other two hooded spans were erected in Sheffield and Charle- 
mont in the Berkshire Hills of western Massachusetts. They 
also are full-width bridges. 

The new Pepperell bridge is the only covered bridge in east- 
ern Massachusetts. It is only 30 miles from Boston and is 
readily accessible to tourists visiting the Hub City. 

The bridge replaces a 114-year-old wooden span and was 
designed to look like the beloved old rustic bridge, although it 
accommodates the needs of present-day traffic. The blueprints 
called for a 20-ton-load capacity and included two 12-foot 
asphaltic-surfaced travel lanes and two eight-foot covered 
walkways for the protection of pedestrians. The covered sec- 


From December, 1964, issue of Better Roads magazine. 


By Leo Litwin 


tion is 105 feet long. The overall length of the structure is 185 
feet. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Works pleased 
lovers of the historic old covered bridges by using wooden 
beams and old-fashioned shingling in the roof covering. Mod- 
ern steel and concrete piers form the sturdy foundation nec- 
essary to support modern traffic. 

Through the efforts of Representative Chester Waterous of 
Pepperell, the Massachusetts legislature voted a special ap- 
propriation of $240,000 for the covered bridge and direct- 
ed the department of public works to construct it. The old 
three span structure the new bridge replaces was closed for 
a period of three years because of its decaying substructure 
and unsafe and uneven roadway. 

The new crossing satisfies everyone. Ornamental plaques 
were installed on either side of the pedestrian sidewalks. These, 
made of wood from the old bridge, symbolize the efforts of 
town officials to retain the old while providing safe and se- 
cure transportation for modern fast-moving vehicles. @ 


The old “Gregg Street Viaduct" (U.S. 87 in Big Spring) before 
work began on the new structure. For 35 years this bridge 


Bic SPRING, like many other cities 
along the Texas and Pacific Railroad, 
is divided into two major sections. How- 
ever, since Big Spring for years was a 
key division point along the Texas & 
Pacific line, it is divided by an unusual- 
ly wide railroad yard consisting of 17 
tracks. The prime links connecting North 
and South Big Spring across these 
tracks were for many years two 24-foot 
wide overpasses, one on Gregg Street, 
the U.S. Highway 87 route through the 
city, and the other some eight blocks 
to the east on Benton Street. These two 
overpasses, carrying more than 17,000 
vehicles per day, have for the past 
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W. Hanson Clark, Engineer II 
Colorado City, District 8 


decade proved inadequate, and at times 
have even been a serious bottleneck 
to crosstown traffic and the continuity 
of USA87 

The U.S. 87 overpass was made up 
of several concrete girder span ap- 
proaches to an old 250-foot long by 
24-foot wide overhead steel truss span. 
Since this facility was centrally located 
and on a major highway, it carried 
some 11,500 vehicles a day. In addition 
to the usual local and highway traffic, 
frequently overwidth equipment such as 
oil field rigs and harvesting equipment 
was moved by way of this overpass. 
Each passage of overwidth loads, and 


spanned the I7 tracks of the Texas & Pacific Railroad that 
divide Big Spring. 


sometimes there were three or four a 
day, necessitated the blocking of all 
other traffic in order to provide clear- 
ance. These frequent complications of 
an already congested traffic problem 
made it apparent that improved cross- 
town facilities were needed. 

In 1960, having secured proper clear- 
ance and authority from all interested 
parties, the Highway Department was 
confronted with the task of providing 
wider and more adequate facilities at 
this location. In making preliminary 
studies the question of how to handle 
traffic during construction had to be 
resolved. 


From the north end of the old steel truss, 
stage one construction appears near 
completion. Reinforcing steel protrud- 
ing from the edge of the new slab is to 
provide tie to stage three which will be 
built after removal of the old truss. Eight- 
inch wood beams in middle foreground 
are follow blocks for temporary timber 
railing. 


The existing facility not only provided 
the primary crosstown route for vehicu- 
lar traffic, but it also carried a con- 
siderable number of pedestrians, mostly 
school children. These pedestrians, if not 
provided with a safe, uninterrupted 
passage, would soon seek short cuts and 
begin walking through the railroad 
yards—over, under, around and through 
the maze of railroad cars. This practice 
would subject the railroad company to 
undue liability. Also, much of the vehicu- 
lar traffic that used this crosstown route 
consisted of emergency traffic which if 
interrupted would curtail critically fire, 
police and ambulance operations. 

Another consideration that had in- 
fluence on methods of construction was 
that due to heavy rail traffic the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad Company could not 
close, even temporarily, any of their 
track facilities. 

With all these factors in mind, the 
Highway Department set out to devise a 
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design and sequence of construction that 
would incur a minimum disruption of 
pedestrian, vehicular, and rail traffic. 
This was done in cooperation with the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad engineers 
and under the able guidance of the late 
R. S. (Sinky) Guinn of the Bridge Divi- 
sion’s design section, who proposed a 
unique method for the construction of 
the new structure in three sections or 
stages. 

The first stage, to be built with vir- 


tually no interference with the function 
of existing facilities, provided for con- 
struction of a 15-foot wide section of 
bridge west of and adjacent to the exist- 
ing structure. Upon completion, this nar- 
row section of the new bridge would 
serve as a temporary walkway for pedes- 
trians during construction of the next 
stage, and as a 10-foot, one-way traffic 
roadway later. 


After shifting pedestrian traffic to the 
stage one construction, the old walkway 


Stage one (left) and stage two (right) are 
now completed. Pedestrians have been 
routed over the new walkway on stage 
two, and the contractor is preparing to 
switch vehicular traffic to the two new 
stages so the old steel truss span can be 
removed. 


Looking down from the top of the old steel truss, traffic is seen using 
temporary routes over stages one and two while workmen remove the 
decking on the old bridge in the center. Clusters of four H-beams, 
resting on timber bearing pads on stages one and two, support the pin- 
connected truss while it is being removed. 
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Men with acetylene torches working from hydraulic 
lifts cut away at the old steel truss span. During 
dismantling of the steel truss, vehicular traffic was 
detoured from the overpass. 


The first cutting of the pin-connected 
truss member nullified its load carrying 
capabilities and distributed the dead 
load of the span to the temporary H- 
beam supports. 


All traces of the old overpass, both truss 
and substructure, have been removed, 
and work has begun on founding for sub- 
structure on stage three, below com- 
pleted stages one and two. 


The finished project, looking south on 
U.S. 87 (Gregg Street) from the North 
Third Street intersection, shows four !4- 
foot wide traffic lanes separated by a 
four-foot concrete median, and a walk- 
way on each side. 


was removed to make room for stage 
two construction of a 17-foot, .10-inch 
wide section of bridge east of and adja- 
cent to the existing structure. This pro- 
vided a new four-foot walkway for pedes- 
trians, along with room for a 10-foot 
clear roadway which would later serve 
one lane of traffic during subsequent con- 
struction. 


Upon the completion of stages one and 
two, all vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
was diverted to temporary routes on the 
two new structures. Pedestrians were 
routed over the new walkway constructed 
on stage two. Northbound traffic was 
routed over the 10-foot lane provided in 


the construction of stage two, and south- 
bound traffic over the similar 10-foot 
lane built in stage one. With all traffic 
diverted to new temporary routes, the 
old existing structure was relieved of 
any further usefulness. 


The contractor, now faced with the 
problem of removing the existing struc- 
ture, had to devise a method to remove 
the steel truss span over the railroad 
yards. This was done with the aid of 
temporary rigging consisting of groups 
of H-beams placed adjacent to the verti- 
cal members of the truss and resting 
on timber bearing pads on the super- 
structure of each of the new  struc- 


tures. These H-beams, spanning the 
area occupied by the truss span and 
strategically located over each pin-con- 
nected juncture of the bottom chords of 
the truss, were then used to carry the 
weight of the truss span while it was 
being disassembled. 

With the old structure removed, work 
was then begun on stage three. This 
stage, some 39 feet in width, was simply 
a closure, or fill-in unit, to complete 
the new 67-foot wide by 588-foot long 
bridge. The completed project includes 
765 feet of concrete approaches, and 
provides four 14-foot traffic lanes sep- 


arated by a four-foot concrete median. 


A Big Spring Landmark for 35 Years 


Shown above is the former steel truss overpass, a Big Spring 


landmark with quite a history behind it. Some time prior to 
1927, this structure was erected across the Atchafalaya River 
in Pointe Coupee Parish, Louisiana, to become a part of the 
railroad system. In 1927 a flood washed out the approaches to 
the structure, forcing the railroad company to use an alter- 
nate route. 

For some reason the original facilities were never 
restored, and in 1928 the railroad company entered into an 
agreement with the City of Big Spring and Howard County 
o provide grade separation for the railroad yards and Gregg 


Street, which was at that time the State Highway 9 route 
through Big Spring. As part of their share in the new facility, 
the Railroad Company agreed to move the old abandoned 
250-foot steel truss from Louisiana and incorporate it into 
the new grade separation that became known as the Gregg 
Street Viaduct. The final cost of this project, completed in 
1930, was $144,000, which was shared by the city, in the 
amount of $21,000; the County, $28,000; the Railroad Com. 
pany, $70,000 and the old truss span, and later by the Texas 
Highway Department, which assumed obligation for 
$25,000. @ 


Faster and Cheaper 


Austin Statesman reporter Nat Hen- 
derson writes—'Deputy Federal High- 
way Administrator Lawrence Jones, a 
former Austin resident, said Thursday 
(Feb. 18) that Texas is completing its 
billion-dollar interstate highway system 


ata faster rate than any other state and 


still doing it better and cheaper. 

"The No. 2 man in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and former law partner of State 
Senator Charles Herring said, ‘The rapid 
completion rate not only is due to the 
dependability and reliability of the Texas 
Highway Department but also to the per- 
formance and honesty of Texas road 
contractors in their bidding and build- 
ing. 

"Jones added, ‘The manner in which 
the program is conducted in Texas is a 
credit to my home state. 

"He said the completion rate and cost 
factors in Texas are even more phenom- 
enal in view of the size of the program 
in the state." 


Texas Sets the Example 


Houston Post commends—''The Texas 
Highway Department for many years has 
had a modest program of highway beau- 
tification, including in addition to road- 
side plantings, the establishment of 
parks or rest stops where motorists may 
relax or enjoy the natural beauty of an 
area. 

"Few governmental programs have 
met with as much universal approval. The 
roadside parks are used not only by an 
ever-increasing number of long-distance 
travelers seeking respite from the monot- 


ony and nervous strain of high ool 
driving but by nearby urban residents 
who find them pleasant picnic sites dur- 
ing an outing into the country. 

"There is no reason why the vast net- 
work of interstate highways and free- 
ways now beginning to gash their way 
through the countryside and cities could 
not be made into a system of parkways 
that would delight the eye and uplift the 
spirit of all who use them." 


World's Finest 


Temple Daily Telegram comments— 
"A group of travel editors from over the 
nation recently toured Texas. At the end 
of their trip they were asked what im- 
pressed them most. The answer was em- 
phatic: Texas roads. 

"The reason why is graphically ex- 
plained in a booklet just issued by the 
Texas Good Roads Association. The 
‘Texas Highway Fact Book' for 1965 
proves its point that ‘Texans drive on the 
world's finest highway system. 

"As of September |, 1964, the Texas 

highway system included 65,769 miles, 
or some three times around the earth. 
Inventory value of the system was set at 
$3.5 billion. And annual traffic on state 
highways is set at 48.5 billion miles, which 
is a lot of driving. 
".. . More highways, more vehicles 
and more miles traveled have inevitably 
raised the death toll, but nevertheless the 
number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles has declined steadily, 9.5 in 1946 
as compared to 5.4 last year. Would that 
safety could be engineered in drivers as 
it can in roads. 


. And on the esthetic side, we 
have the Texas Highway Department to 
thank for the 800,000 acres of right of 
way planted annually in grass and wild- 
flowers and the more than 1,000 safety 
rest areas and scenic turnouts scattered 
throughout the state. 

"It's no wonder out-of-staters are im- 
pressed by Texas’ good roads." 


20 Safe Years 


The Abilene Reporter-News reports 
from Haskell — ‘The Texas Highway 
Department's 15-man maintenance crew 
based in Haskell 'tiptoed to their jobs' 
Tuesday morning (February 23) accord- 
ing to Foreman Ray Lusk, and thus round- 
ed out 20 full work years, or 7,300 days, 
of work uninterrupted by a single second 
of time away from the job due to acci- 
dent or injury. 

"The phenomenal safety record is the 
third best in the entire state of Texas... 
only Foard County, with 10,585 accident- 
free days, and Young County, with 
8,152 have amassed better records. 

',.. As of Tuesday, an average of 12 
men working 45 hours per week have 
maintained a total of 300 miles of high- 
ways daily in this area. Working 540 
hours a week, this crew has turned in 
28,080 man hours of effort a year, or 
more than a half million hours of work in 
the last 20 years without a moment's time 
lost from accident. 

“Lusk's ‘gang’ of 15 travels 16,000 to 
[7,000 miles each month in all kinds of 
weather." 
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EDastrict 25 
EpDevelops 
Post 


E;Priver 


I SUPPOSE MOST DISTRICTS in 
the Highway Department have had 
trouble at one time or another with driv- 
ing delineator posts. We have just de- 
signed and built a machine in District 
25 that answers the problem. 

After exploring several possibilities, 
including an air hammer jig, Shop 
Foreman L. H. Meinzer and I decided to 
build a driver based on the drop hammer 
principle. Basically, the machine is a 
40-pound hammer raised 20 inches and 
dropped on the driving cap on the de- 
lineator post. The hammer is raised and 
dropped by a snatch block activated by 
a cable secured to a 20-inch flywheel. 
The flywheel is driven by a small gaso- 
line engine. We had an engine on hand 
that has a centrifugal clutch and it filled 
the bill. But we had to use a jack shaft 


Shop Foreman Jim Turner displays machine he helped design—a machine to drive 
delineator posts. Turner points to flywheel and safety device for holding the drop 
hammer when the machine is idle. 


Jim Turner, Shop Foreman II 
Childress, District 25 


to reduce the revolutions of the flywheel 
to 30 per minute. 

The hammer is guided by a triangle of 
7-inch steel rods on which the hammer 
guide plate slides up and down. The 
machine is mounted on the lift and dump 
arms of an H-30 Hough Loader. The 
mounting allows the machine to be 
plumbed forward or backward with the 
dump ram control on the loader. For 
side to side plumb, a screw and nut 
mounted on the two pivot plates provide 
the adjustment. With this two-way ad- 
justment, the driver can be plumbed 
regardless of the ground level on which 
the loader is parked. 


Plumb bobs in the form of hanging 
arrows mounted on the three-inch mast 
serve as indicators for plumbing the 
driving machine. By loosening four cap 
screws, the driving mast can be swiveled 
up to 90 degrees right or left from for- 
ward position to allow driving in hard- 
to-reach locations. Test driving in base 
material has proved satisfactory. It takes 
three minutes and about 150 strokes to 
drive an eight-foot post to three and a 
half feet deep. 

We can add extra weight to the ham- 
mer when we need more striking power. 
Skilled Laborers Tommy Shelton, G. E. 
Manuel, and Hoyt Fulenwider built most 
of the machine. 

With our new driving machine, a two- 
man crew can get good alignment and 
plumb in driving delineator posts. 


The handle (in horizontal position) and 
adjusting screw for plumbing the delinea- 
for post driving machine. 


The snatch block is tripped and the 40- A closeup view shows details of the 
pound hammer is on its way. The driver is snatch block and bumpers. 
mounted on the lift and dump arms of an 


H-30 Hough Loader. 


Via the Photo Album 


Back to 

the 
Good Old 
Days 


T WAS HARD for a field engineer for 
the Highway Department to get rich quick in 
1940. He could make up to $200 a month, 
depending on his experience, but construc- 
tion projects were few and far between. 
When a job was completed, the engineer 
might be transferred to another county, or 
he might be laid off. 

In those good old days an ambitious 
laborer made $3.50 a day and a rodman drew 
as much as $100 a month. 

During this period, District Engineer James 
E. Pirie, an excellent photographer, recorded 
much of the construction, maintenance, instal- 
lations, and roadside parks in District |. He 
also took dozens of pictures of his co-workers, 
busy at their ''lucrative" jobs. 

In thumbing through several albums re- 
cently, we ran across some familiar faces from 
those good old days. We hope you will en- 
joy reminiscing with us. 
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Dual, Dual Highway 


Consultants. studying feasibility of a 
bridge between eastern Long Island and 
Rhode Island are considering a dual, dual 
highway to connect it with New York 
City. Four separated roadways would 
carry two truck lanes and three or four 
auto lanes in each direction so that 
trucks could be excluded from _ inter- 
changes serving residential areas. 


Twin Bridges in Vermont 


Vermont's first bridges to be built 
supported on concrete pier towers de- 
signed to flex with the expansion and 
contraction of the steel deck truss sys- 
tem are under construction in the village 
of Rockingham. Decks of the two 851- 
foot long bridges on I.H. 91 will be 144 
feet above the Williams River and tracks 
of the Rutland Railroad. 

By welding the bearings directly to 
the pier head plates and absorbing the 
longitudinal expansion and contraction 
movement of the trusses acting as a 
single unit, flexing of the pier legs will be 
held to 2!/5 inches in either direction. 

The twin bridges will be 74 feet apart, 
center to center on roadways. Inside 
trusses will be separated by 50 feet. 
Each bridge will consist of four truss 
spans, carried on steel above the bottom 
f the foundation. The steel trusses will 

20 feet deep, 184 feet long and 
will weigh about 218 tons. They 
24 feet apart. 


1 the trusses are completed and 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


full dead load attained, 'they will be 
welded to the pier heads in such a way 
that, at 45 degrees, the pier legs will be 
vertical. 

Bridge roadways are to be of rein- 
forced portland cement concrete, with 
a two-inch wearing surface. 


Unkindest Cut 


A study of the possibility of blasting 
a two-mile-long cut through the Bristol 
Mountains in Southern California by nu- 
clear explosives has been completed by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
About 22 nuclear detonations totaling 
1,730 kilotons would be set off in series, 
half of them at a time, to make a 68,000 
cubic yard highway-railroad cut. The re- 
port prepared jointly by the AEC, the 
State of California and Division of High- 
ways, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, recommends that 
in addition to the present findings, a 
more detailed study costing about $330,- 
000 for engineering and public safety 


' 


evaluation of the Mojave site be under- 
taken. 

The cost of the realignment by nuclear 
excavation would be $21,720,000 by con- 
ventional methods. The portion of the 
railroad realignment covered by the 
study is about 4!/5 miles and for the high- 
way about 18 miles. Excluding costs for 
the nuclear devices, the cost for achiev- 
ing a joint realignment using nuclear ex- 
plosives would be $13,765,000. 

In nuclear excavation, the force of the 
explosion itself is used not only to shat- 
ter the rock but also to remove material. 
A row of explosions, properly spaced and 
detonated simultaneously, will produce a 
series of interconnected craters to form 
a channel. This channel will be roughly 
parabolic in cross section with dimen: 
sions and smoothness depending on the 
spacing of the charges. The problem is 
to design the placing and size of the nu- 
clear explosions so that the craters pro- 
duced will meet the excavation require- 
ments for the site. 


Two of Michigan's three cross-state freeways intersect near Brighton, about 40 miles 
northwest of Detroit. The interchange, which covers 175 acres of land, is at the in- 
tersection of |. H. 96 and U.S. 23. U.S. 23 (vertical) is part of the Ohio-to-Soo Free- 
way, the state's major north-south superhighway, while I.H. 96 runs from Detroit 
to Muskegon on Lake Michigan. The interchange contains eight bridges and 1.3 
miles of four and six-lane highways. 
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Top Engineering Award 


The 17.6-mile Chesapeake Bay Bridge- 
Tunnel, opened in April 1964, has been 
selected as the Outstanding Civil Engin- 
eering Achievement of the Year'’ by the 
Board of Direction of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. The Chesapeake 
Bay project crosses over and under the 
open sea linking the state of Virginia to 
the north and south. 

The annual award is given to the’ en- 
gineering project “which demonstrates 
the greatest engineering skills and rep- 
resents the greatest contribution to civil 
engineering and mankind." 

Taking the motorist over and under the 
open sea where the Bay meets the Atlan- 
tic Ocean between Norfolk and the Del- 
marva Peninsula, the new facility cuts 
driving time between New York and 
Florida by an hour and a half and allows 
the motorist to avoid Washington, D.C. 
and Baltimore. 

The Chesapeake Bay crossing is an en- 
gineering achievement that combines 
12!/5 miles of low-level trestle, four man: 
made islands raised from the bottom of 
the Bay, two mile-long tunnels which were 
sunk into place, a high and a medium lev- 
el bridge, and several miles of approach 
roads. The two tunnels were built to as- 
sure navigation requirements for ocean- 
going shipping. The bridge-tunnel proj- 
ect was financed by a $200 million toll- 
revenue bond issue and does not have 
the benefit of tax money. 

Two thirds of the project's length is 
made of low-level trestle — 858 spans of 
75 feet with a 25-foot clearance over 
mean low level. All the bridge structures 
are designed for 20-foot waves and a 10- 
foot storm surge. The superstructure for 
each trestle span consists of precast, pre- 
stressed concrete units resting on precast 
concrete pile caps supported by sand- 
filled 53-inch diameter concrete piles. 

The American Bridge Division of U.S. 
Steel Corporation fabricated and as- 
sembled the two bridges. The steel super- 
structure for the high-level bridge was 
assembled in the harbor and then floated 
to the site. 

Entry to the two tunnels is through four 
man-made islands built of sand to 30 feet 
above the sea in 40 feet of water. The 


Outstanding Civil Engineering Achievement of the Year, according to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, is the 17.6-mile Chesapeake Bay Bridge-Tunnel project. 


islands are 1,500 feet long and 230 feet 
wide. Ventilation equipment for the tun- 
nels is located on the islands. 

Watertight sections of double-wall 
steel in 300-foot lengths make up the 
two mile-long tunnels placed at channel 
locations. The sections were made in 
Texas, towed 1,700 miles to Norfolk, and 
eventually sunk into a leveled trench be- 
neath the sea. 

Designer of the project was the St. 
Louis, Missouri, consulting engineering 
firm of Sverdrup & Parcel. A team of 
four companies was the general contract- 
or: Tidewater Construction Corporation 
of Norfolk; Raymond International, Inc., 
New York; Peter Kiewitt Sons’ Co., 
Omaha; and Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation of New York. 

Selection of the “Outstanding Civil 
Engineering Achievement’ was made by 
seven editors of leading engineering 
magazines and confirmed by the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, which has 
a membership of 54,000 engineers. 

Three projects were singled out in the 
national competition for awards of merit: 
The Verrazano-Narrows Bridge which 
spans the entrance to New York harbor; 
Central District Filtration 
Plant which provides filtered water to 


Chicago's 


three million residents of Chicago; and 
the Los Angeles County Flood Control 


and Water Conservation Project which 
is marking 50 years of pioneering leader- 
ship and achievement in the fields of 
flood control and water conservation. 


Skid Resistant Asphalt 


The January 14 issue of Engineering 
News-Record reports on a newly de- 
veloped skid resistant asphaltic surface 
that will be used on a portion of the new 
7,000-foot runway at Speke Airport, 
Liverpool, England. 

Field tests of the new mixture have 
been going on at British military airfields 
for six years. 

For planes that are traveling at 80 mph 
on a wet surface, resistance to skidding 
is 50 to 75 per cent greater on the new 
mixture than on a conventional hot-mix 
asphaltic mixture. 

Liverpool's new runway will comprise 
34, inch of the open-graded surface mix- 
ture on top of four inches of asphaltic 
concrete laid over a portland cement 
concrete base. The surface is a coarse- 
graded mixture containing crushed rock 
with a maximum size of !/5 inch. 

The ingredients are heated moderate- 
ly, laid and rolled at a temperature of 
less than 160 degrees F. 

Skid resistance characteristics of the 
mixture are said to improve with weath- 
ering. 


Suddenly, there was no bridge at all. On Friday January 22, 
the bridge on U.S. 90 in Jefferson County (District 20) 
tumbled into the Fresh Water Canal. Department main- 
tenance men had barricades in place before the fall. 


how to build a bridge during 


Highway Department maintenance men often see night and weekend duty when the occasion 


calls for it; that's not news. But the bridge they built in Beaumont in four days flat, and over 


a weekend, of course ("Something of a record for a timber pile bridge,’ admits Maintenance 


Operations Division), merits our comment and praise. 


On FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 22, most of the 
District 20 maintenance employes in Beaumont were be- 
ginning to plan their weekends to see if there would be 
time for a little fishing after taking care of the chores for 
their wives. However, an urgent call from the City of Beau- 
mont gave them something else to think about: The east 
abutment of the 40-year-old Fresh Water Canal bridge on 
U.S. 90 had undermined and was fast slipping into the 
swiftly moving stream. 

Section Foreman Ray Shaw hurried to the scene in west 
Beaumont, stopped traffic, and called for barricades. Before 
the bridge failed completely, maintenance crews had detoured 
traffic and erected the barricades. When the bridge slab 
toppled into the stream at 4 p.m., an estimated 8,000 
vehicles had to find a new way home. 

After U.S. 90 traffic had been rerouted on S.H. 105 and 
S. H. 326, Maintenance Construction Superintendent J. P. 
Fuller began arranging for men and equipment to begin 
work the next morning on a temporary structure. The next 
problem was to decide on the method of spanning the canal. 


Two ways to spend a weekend — digging 
debris from a stream if you're a District 
20 maintenance man; watching the fun 
if you're not. 


a weekend 


C. H. Brown, District Maintenance Engineer 


Beaumont, District 20 


The stream in which the bridge rested furnishes water to 
industries in the midcounty area and to Port Arthur. The 
Lower Neches River Authority would not allow the stream 
flow to be reduced beyond the amount that could be carried 
in two 72-inch pipe culverts, and even those would be insuf- 
ficient after March 15. The plan was, then, to set two 72-inch 
pipes in the channel and backfill them for a temporary cross- 
ing. After receiving authority from the Maintenance Division 
in Austin, we called a Houston pipe company to order cor- 
rugated metal pipe. 

The Houston company informed us that they had nothing 
larger than 48-inch pipe in stock; it would be the following 
Tuesday before the larger pipe could be fabricated. When 
that news was received, we abandoned the proposed plan 
for crossing the canal. 

On Saturday morning we decided to build a detour bridge 
that would span the canal and eliminate the possibility of 


restricting the water flow. The City of Beaumont volunteered 
the use of five 33-inch I-beams, 42 feet long, that they 
had in stock, and we had two 36-inch I-beams about 45 


feet long that could be used in the project. Two representa- 
tives of a local contractor, Trotti and Thomson, surveyed 
the bridge site and promised us a pile driver by noon. Since 
we had in storage 40-foot timber poles that could be used 
for piling, we promised to have piling on the ground when 


they arrived with the pile driver. 

The pile driver and crew were on the site as scheduled, but 
pile driving was delayed until a buried telephone cable was 
uncovered and accurately located. It was the main toll cable 
between Beaumont and Houston, and the telephone company 
estimated that an interruption in service would cost $100 per 
minute. In order to place the detour bridge on a location 
that would leave the permanent bridge site clear, it was 
necessary that a piling be placed on either side of the cable in 
each bent. 


Sunday morning dawned cold with a north wind blowing. 
One pile bent had been completed on Saturday, and pile driv- 
ing resumed while I-beams were being brought to the 
bridge site. By two in the afternoon, two pile bents of 
three pilings each were completed and capped with I- 
beams in place. The welders then took over to weld in dia- 
phragms, using old salvaged steel bridge railposts for this 
purpose. 

Work started on the approaches to the bridge on Monday 
morning while the bridge ends were being walled off by the 
use of old 4-inch by 14-inch bridge stringers. Preparations 
for decking the bridge were started. Jefferson County Pre- 


Just west 

of Beaumont U.S. 90 
takes a new jog, 
temporarily, 

to cross 

the Fresh Water Canal 
by way of the 
"weekend wonder," 
a detour bridge 
completed 

in four days. 


cinct 1 donated the use of numerous old bridge stringers, 
and these were placed between the clay subgrade and the 
base to keep down the possibility of soft spots developing 
after the structure was opened to traffic. 

On Tuesday morning, work was carried out simultaneous- 
ly on the approaches and the bridge deck. The approaches 
were constructed out of sandshell to which one sack of 
cement per ton of mix was added to insure a rapid set of the 
base material. The material was delivered to the job site after 
being pugmill mixed at the W. D. Haden Company plant in 
Beaumont. 

The bridge deck was made from old bridge stringers, and 
the deck material was nailed to other pieces bolted to the 
top of the I-beams through holes drilled in the top flanges. 
Old 12 by 12-inch bridge caps were then placed for a wheel 
guard to provide an 18-foot roadway bridge. 

While the wheel guard was being bolted down and a hand 
rail added, the sign crew placed the necessary signs and bar- 
ricades to control traffic. The road was opened at four o’clock 
exactly four days after the original bridge collapsed. 

A final word of advice: Should you find it necessary to 
go out and build a bridge some weekend, be sure to find as 
dedicated a group of men as were in the crew for this job— 
both those of the contractor and those of the Highway De- 
partment. Then if you also get the excellent assistance from 
your county and city that we had from ours on this job, it can 
be done. @ 
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40 Years 
District 10 


Isaac H. Crutcher Jr.*, Supervising Maintenance Engineer 


35 Years 


District 7 
Jesse A. Snell, District Engineer 


District 8 
William E. Johnson, Skilled Laborer 
Fred W. Jones, Skilled Laborer 
Hollis A. Randell, Engineering Aide IV 


District 9 ; 
George W. Hope, Skilled Laborer 
Jack D. Odell, Engineering Aide IV 


District 12 
J. N. Ashcraft, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 17 


Wille E. Raborn, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
Ira Fuqua, Skilled Laborer 


30 Years 


District 7 
William H. Keeton, Right of Way Agent III 


District 9 
John T. Land, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I 


District 10 
Warren H. Alfred, Right of Way Agent III 
Tennie O. Monk, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
John H. Greene, Draftsman III 
Ertie C. Allen, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
James R. Kyle Jr., Skilled Laborer 


District 20 


Oscar Hoffpauir, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 22 
Malcolm A. Gordon, Accountant | 


District 23 
J. P. McWilliams, Resident Engineer 


25 Years 


District 3 
George N. Arp, Skilled Laborer 


District 4 
John W. Gowens, Senior Designing Engineer 


* Retired 


District 6 
John H. Arnett, Skilled Laborer 


District 11 
Stacey L. Peebles, Engineering Aide IV 


District 12 
Albert B. Branch, Chief Marine Engineer 
James D. Upton, Engineering Aide III 


District 13 
Edgar H. Hauboldt, Engineering Aide IV 


District 16 
Ludwig M. Paschall, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Philip J. Reames, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 20 
Ken Nagai, District Construction Engineer 


District 25 
Grant D. Wooldridge, Engineering Aide IV 


RETIREMENTS 


Maintenance Operations Division 
Rosa H. Crawford, Secretary III 


District | 
Joe R. Holloway, Skilled Laborer 


District 4 
Samuel R. Danes, Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
William I. Ivy, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 8 
Alva J. Boyles, Skilled Laborer 
Dewey L. Speer, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 
Otto H. Leuschner, Watchman I 
Johnnie M. Statham, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Louis C. Dahse, Skilled Laborer 
Ben Lamp, Skilled Laborer 
Arno H. Pfeffer, Skilled Laborer 


District 15 
Raymond E. Downs, Skilled Laborer 
District 17 
Chesley B. Gilbert, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 


Austin H. McBride, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


District 25 
Suel Buchanan, Skilled Laborer 


Slurry Seat 


ly 1963 DISTRICT 21 constructed 40 miles of slurry 
seal — the first slurry seal for this district. It proved 
highly satisfactory. It bonded well with all clean surfaces; it 
was fast and easy to apply; it provided a thin, impervious 
mat with good skid resistant qualities; and it was relatively 
low in cost. 

The 1964 surface seal program for the district called 
for placement of 152 miles of slurry seal on federal, state, 
and farm to market highways in Cameron, Duval, Hidalgo, 
Starr, and Willacy counties. Pavements to be sealed were 
built of hot mix asphaltic concrete and two-course surface 
treatments with many variations in surface textures. 

Contract for the work was let in April 1964 to Schwope, 
Inc. of San Antonio. The contractor used two “Slurry 
Master” mixer trucks on the project. Each truck contained a 
water tank, an asphalt tank, one 7.5 cubic yard aggregate 
hopper, and a mixer. Emulsion and water were pumped into 


oe 


Severe cracking in cold mix rock asphalt pavement indicates 
a weak base. Slurry seal will seal this surface only temporarily, 
and the cracks will eventually break through. 


the mixer andaggregate was fed into it on a traveling belt. 
This setup provided a continuous flow of slurry into the. 
slurry box towed behind each truck. 

The slurry box was 12 feet wide by three feet long. The 
two end boards that served as skids were the only parts in 
direct contact with the pavement surface. The box was lined 
inside across the front and the ends with rubber belting to 
prevent leaks. An adjustable squeegee, or strike off board, 
across the back controlled the thickness of the slurry. The 
squeegee left transverse corrugations, so a 4-ply burlap drag 
about 36 inches wide was attached to the box to smooth the 
surface. But the 4-ply drag plowed the surface. It was re- 
placed with a single ply drag 18 inches wide that proved 
satisfactory. 

The slurry mixture was composed of naturally impregnated 
limestone rock asphalt, passing the No. 4 sieve, emulsified 
asphalt (EA-10S Mod.), and water. Specifications required 


Short burlap drag leaves a smooth surface on the slurry seal. 


peed 


June T. Martin, District Construction Engineer 
Jean S. Wagener, Senior Resident Engineer 
Pharr, District 21 


a 40-100 penetration asphalt, but best results were obtained 
with 60 to 70 penetration. Modification of Texas Highway 
Department Specification EA-10S Mod. actually provided an 
emulsion about SS-lh of the Asphalt Institute Specifications 
(12-5-63 Edition). 

We planned to place about six pounds of dry aggregate 
per square yard of surface, but the amount varied with the 
surface texture of the pavement to be sealed. Our records 
show we used a minimum of 3.87 to a maximum of 6.34 
pounds per square yard. The amount of emulsion varied 
from 36 to 50 gallons per ton of dry aggregate. Mixing water 
averaged about 60 gallons per ton. 

The surface seal is excellent, and the mixture can be 
placed quickly and easily. The slurry stops oxidation and 
minor raveling, covers fat patches without bleeding, has good 
skid resistant characteristics, and gives a pleasing new look 
to old pavements. 


Closeup of the finished surface. No rolling was done on any 
of the slurry seal sections. 


Completed job on U.S. 83 has slurry seal shoulders. The 
shoulders were badly pitted so the aggregate rate was in- 
creased to 10 pounds per square yard. 


A survey was completed recently in the district to deter- 
mine the skid resistance of various pavement surfaces. The 
highest coefficient of friction, 0.65 at 50 m.p.h., was found 
on a section of U.S. 59 north of Freer. The section was one 
of the last slurry seal projects completed in the 1964 pro- 
gram. However, a few of the first sections of highway sealed 
on the project showed a coefficient of 0.20 at 50 m.p.h. We 
believe it is caused by too soft an asphalt and too much 
water. The coefficient for hot mix asphaltic concrete and two- 
course surface treatments ranged from 0.35 to 0.38 and 0.30 
to 0.37, respectively. 

In a recent inspection of slurry seal placed in 1963 on 
U.S. 281 we found that after 16 months, tire tracks made in 
the fresh slurry are still distinct and show very little wear. 

We realize slurry seal is not the complete answer to all 
maintenance pavement problems, but it definitely has a 
place in surface sealing of all pavements. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of using the 
proper grade of asphalt. Our experience on the 1964 pro- 
gram shows that the emulsified asphalt must be of a special 
type for slurry seal to provide a quick drying mixture that 
will harden and remain hard. For example, an emulsified 
asphalt may meet the requirements of the Asphalt Institute 
Specifications SS-lh and still not have the quick drying 
characteristics necessary for a successful job because of 
emulsifying agents that prevent hardening. 
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Te and “Prom Our Readers 


Dr. Greer 


Two more honors have been bestowed 
on State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer. 
Texas Christian University has selected 
Mr. Greer, along with Governor Con- 
nally and three other persons, for an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 

The Texas Section of the American So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers has an- 
nounced that Mr. Greer is now a Life 
Member of that organization. To qualify 
for that honor, a member of the Society 
must be active in society affairs for at 
least 25 years. 


Mc Shelby Comments 


“Highway safety is uppermost in our 
minds when the design of a new facility 
is being considered,” declared Mc Shel- 
by, Research Engineer in the Highway 
Design Division, when he appeared on 
“Commentary,” a discussion program 
produced by KRLN, on Thursday even- 
ing, March 11. 

Shelby listed the “Three E’s” of high- 


way safety — Education, Engineering, 


and Enforcement. His job, of course, 
is concerned with the second of these 
three, and he discussed highway re- 
search and design with Phillip L. Wilson, 
Supervising Designing Engineer, and 
KRLN host Glen D. Phillips. 

Wilson explained the “partnership” 
between the Texas Highway Department 
and the federal government through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, cooperation 
that led to the completion of more miles 
of highway in Texas in 1964 than in 
the whole of the Soviet Union. 

The discussion was aimed primarily at 
safety, however, and at the Highway De- 
partment’s part in designing safer roads 
(and the accident and fatality rate 
has been reduced to 14 that of 25 years 
ago). 
shoulders, wide bridges, multi-lane high- 
ways, grade separations, rest areas, and 


Such safety designs as paved 


entrance ramps onto high speed high- 
ways were listed. 
The highwaymen summed up the De- 
partment’s long range goals as: 
“Handling the vehicle explosion that’s 
caused by the population explosion.” 


H conse . 


GEORGE I THINK YOU 
MISUNDERSTOOD THE BOSS WHEN UE : 
4AID WE SHOULD UELP PRESERUE THE WILD FLOWERS: 


|t appears that some of Clinton H. Oehler's recent experiences in the Right of Way 
section of District 15 (San Antonio) have moved him to creative expression. More 
examples of his talent will appear here in coming months. 


So, What Else Is New? 
The March issue of TEXAS HIGH- 


WAYS hadn’t been in cireulation more 
than a couple of hours when Mulkey 
Owens, Assistant District Engineer of 
District 14, Austin, called to let us know 
that maintenance men in the Texas high- 
way Department have been using high 
pressure tire cages for more than a year. 
“Other Voices” in the March issue (page 
15) gave credit for this safety device 
to the South Carolina Highway Depart- 
ment. 


Calendar of Events 


Texans are celebrating more — and 
enjoying it more; at least, that’s the 
story the latest issue of the Texas Calen- 
dar of Events seems to tell. The Calen- 
dar, issued twice a year by the Travel 
and Information Division of the High- 
way Department, lists 291 major events 
occurring in Texas from April through 
September, and includes fairs, festivals, 
sporting events, and cultural attractions. 

The variety of activities range from a 
pilgrimage of stately antebellum homes 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


in Jefferson to a “Reno Night” in El 
Paso. Old dates are recalled, as in San 
Jacinto Day observances, and new dates 
are noted, such as the official dedication 
of the gigantic Harris County Domed 
Stadium in Houston on April 9. 

Since Texas has been experiencing a 
remarkable surge of visitors from south 
of the border, the new Calendar is pub- 
lished in Spanish as well as in English, 
marking the first time a state travel pub- 
lication has appeared in a foreign lan- 
guage. The Spanish version will be 
distributed primarily 
travel offices in Mexico and by mail 


through major 


upon request. 

The Calendar will be available in Eng- 
lish by mail, at the tourist information 
bureaus, at chambers of commerce 
throughout Texas, and at Highway De- 
partment district offices. 


They're Certified 


Nine highwaymen in Beaumont, Dis- 
trict 20, have been certified as Engineer- 
ing Technicians by the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. An Engineer- 
ing Technician is defined as one who can 
“carry out in a responsible manner eith- 
er proven techniques which are common 
knowledge among those who are techni- 
cally expert in this branch of engineer- 
ing, or those specially prescribed by 
. . He shall be 


capable of carrying out duties which 


professional engineers . 


may comprise: working on design and 


development of engineering _ plans, 
draftsmanship, the erection and commis- 
sioning of engineering equipment or 
structures; estimating, inspection and 
testing of engineering equipment, use of 
surveying instruments . servicing 
and testing of materials and components, 
advising consumers; and training and 
education.” 

Meeting these qualifications for cer- 
tification this year from District 20 are: 

Henry J. Babin, Engineering Aide IV 
—Senior Engineering Technician. 

Elray Estes, Engineering Aide IV— 
Senior Engineering Technician. 

Tillman D. Jones, Draftsman III— 


Senior Engineering Technician. 


Floyd V. Peace, Draftsman I]]—Sen- 
ior Engineering Technician. 

Charles A. Ramby, Draftsman II] — 
Senior Engineering Technician. 

John A. Ramirez, Engineering Aide 
I]—Junior Engineering Technician 

Windell D. Sisk, Engineering Clerk 
I]—Engineering Technician 

W. B. Stoval, Engineering Aide I[V— 
Senior Engineering Technician. 

Clifford T. Verdine, Draftsman H— 


Engineering Technician. 


WHO THROWS HIS RUBBISH ON THE SAND 
AND-LITTER SHEDS“ON EVERY HAND 


MAY HIS BACK AXLE LET HIM D 
0 
ti GOOD TEN MILES-FROM ANY TOWN 


THE CURSE OF ST. OSYTH: Picnickers 
who mar the beauties of St. Osyth near 
Clacton-on-Sea (in England) with litter 
are warned in no uncertain terms by 
notices which, in rhyme, threaten to bring 
the direst mishaps upon them. Mrs. R. 
M. Spense of Palestine, Texas, and for- 
merly from England, sent in this photo- 
graph. 


Terrell's Tall Tree Tale 


A recent edition of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram published an amusing 
article about a Highway Department 
employe, Cyrus D. Terrell, Inspecter III 
in District 2, who found a tree. 

In George Dolan’s column, “This Is 
West Texas,” there appeared the follow- 
ing story: 

A week ago, if you had asked C. D. 
Terrell what people are most apt to lose 
he probably would have said, “Oh, cuff 
links, I guess, or maybe keys.” 

Ask him now and he'll tell you firm- 
ly: ~ Trees.” 

Terrell learned this the hard way. It 
all began last Monday when he saw a 
couple of fellows about to unload some 
carbage at a dump. 

Atop the load of garbage was an 


eight-foot live oak tree, its roots neatly 
balled. 

“What are you going to do with that 
tree?” Terrell asked. 

“Dump it,’ he was told. They said 
they’d found it on a street in the Haltom 
City area. 

Terrell gave them $2 for it, loaded it 
into his truck and took it home. 

He was thinking in terms of planting 
it, but then it occurred to him that 
whoever had lost it might be looking for 
it. So he placed this classified ad in the 
Star-Telegram: 

FOUND, Tree, vicinity Haltom 
City, owner call JE 4-5564. 

It attracted the attention of one wo- 
man who mused, “Only God can make 
one, but I guess anyone can lose one.” 

Boy, can anyone! 

“I'll bet 100 people called who'd lost 


1°? 


trees!” Terrell exclaimed during the 


weekend. 

The fellow who lost it, as Terrell had 
figured, was a nurseryman. It had fallen 
off his truck. 

“He identified that tree to a T,” Ter- 
rel said. “It had a little piece of paper 
with two numbers on it and he even 
knew the numbers.” 

Terrell offered to turn it over for the 
$2 he’d paid for it and the price of the 
ad. However, the owner gave the tree 
to Terrell, stating, “Anyone who would 
go to so much trouble in locating the 
rightful owner of a lost tree, deserves to 
keep it.” 

One woman, who called after the tree 
had been reclaimed, was told it was a 
live oak. 

“Oh,” she said. “Mine was a Christ- 
mas tree.” 

One fellow, asked by Terrell when 
he’d lost his tree, replied, “Thursday.” 

“That leaves you out,” said Terrell. 
“This one was found on Monday.” 

“T lost one Monday, too,” the fellow 
said. 

He was the guy who spoke of how at- 
tached he had become to his tree. “He 
even had a name for it,” Terrell said. 
“He must’ve been crazy. He called it 
George. 

“T told him this one’s name was Sally.” 
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OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet . 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ As a recent traveler in your state 
from El Paso to San Antonio, we wish 
to express our pleasure on your Roadside 
Rests on the Texas highways. 

Many thanks for these courtesies. 

Robert and Inez Flagg 
San Bernardino, California 


@ [| think Texas people are so accus- 
tomed to having good highways that 
they just plain forget to drop a line once 
in a while to let you know that they do 
appreciate what we have. At least that 
has been our case. We like to sit up and 
brag though when someone stops by 
from out of state and remarks about our 
wonderful highways in Texas, so we 
thought it time to brag to you! 

We appreciate the beautiful Texas 
brochures that came our way. We had 
a letter from a Mr. Jacque Barnhart, of 
Brunswick, Md., asking for information 
about Texas, so we mailed him one of 
the brochures. He wrote back, “They 
are the most beautiful pictures we have 
ever seen.” 

Wonderful highways throughout our 
state are one of the main reasons tourists 
enjoy our beautiful scenery. Thanks to 
the fellows who make them possible. 

Alma 8S. Tarvin 


Barnhart 


@ On the night of February 15, my 
and I were traveling through your 
district (District 7) while on a vacation 
ip to Old Mexico. About 10 p.m., the 
nerator of our car quit functioning 


Lowake, where we had stopped to 


eat. A cold, drizzling rain was falling at 
the time, and it looked as if we were in 
serious trouble. 

Soon, however, two of your employes, 
Wayne Brown and Milton McAnally, 
came along in a Highway Department 
truck. They stopped and very graciously 
offered to tow our car into Eden, where 
we were able to obtain nice lodging and 
get our car repaired the following morn- 
ing. 

We thanked these kind gentlemen to 
the best of our ability for their courtesy 
and aid, but words can’t adequately ex- 
press our gratitude. I just wanted to 
write you and let you know how very 
much we appreciate the help your men 
gave us. I have long felt that Texas has 
the greatest system of highways in the 
world, and now I have an even deeper 
appreciation for the men who keep the 
highways in good repair and help make 
traveling by car a pleasant experience for 
Texans and citizens of other states as 
well. 

Weldon Lacy 
Olney 


@ My husband and I would like to 
take this opportunity to write you to 
commend two of your employes. They 
are Mr. E. F. Schroeder and Mr. Bas- 
comb S. Hart... While traveling in your 
fair state we had a blowout on F.M. 
1960. The area was rather deserted and 
no filling stations appeared to be in the 
immediate area. As we were debating on 
our next step as to how to get the tire 
changed, your highway truck passed, 


eS 


turned around, and asked if they could 
be of assistance. My husband asked if 
they would take him to a filling station 
to find help. This they obligingly did, 
but the filling stations in that area do not 
go out on road calls. Mr. Schroeder and 
Mr. Hart brought my husband back to 
the automobile and assisted us by 
changing the tire themselves. Naturally, 
knowing they could not accept payment 
for their deed, we felt the only thing we 
could do was to write and inform you of 
their kindness to a traveler in need. It 
was certainly appreciated by both of us. 
Again, thank you for having such 
fine gentlemen in the employ of the Tex- 
as Highway Department. May we also 
say — even though you have heard it 
many times, I am sure — that Texas 
hospitality is really a true adage, not 
alone in words, but in deeds as well. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Jones 
Memphis, Tennessee 
P.S. Incidentally, this was our first trip 
in your wonderful state and we did en- 
joy our tour of it immensely. 


I am a resident of St. Paul, Minn. 
My wife and I left there on January 11, 
pulling a self-contained travel trailer. 
We would like to add our compliments 
to you on your wonderful roads and 
roadside rest areas. We went to Browns- 
ville, were there two weeks, then took 
roads toward Carlsbad Caverns. Again, 
thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McNeely 

Chula Vista, California 


Invitation to Adventure: El Camino del Rio (F.M. 170) between Presidio and Big Bend National Park. South of 
spans the ruggedly beautiful terrain along the Rio Grande Redford the River Road drops down almost to the river. 
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